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ish student of American institutions so much as this
tendency of party lines to become blurred in the ac-
tual passage of legislation. To some extent this dif-
ference is due to the separation of powers which is an
essential feature of the American constitution. Con-
gress can and does think of itself as a whole, present-
ing legislation to the President for signature. Al-
lowance must also be made for the greater frequency
of elections in the United States, and f or*the greater part
that public opinion is consequently able to play in
determining the attitude of parties concerned to re-
tain their full polling strength and not to present votes
to their opponents*

This circumstance accounts for the great signifi-
cance of pressure groups in American politics. They
organise public opinion and they operate impartially
on both parties in the interests of the cause they have
at heart. This, too, is one of the reasons for the diffi-
culty that foreign observers experience in finding the
line of political division between the two parties.
It is also possible that the need of a three-quarters
vote to secure a constitutional amendment, with its
implication that thorough-going change calls for the
endorsement of the mass of public opinion, exercises
an influence over all important legislation, even when
admittedly within the four corners of the constitution.
la requiring exceptional majorities under certain cir-
cumstances the American Constitution departs from
British, and indeed from European democratic prac-
tice. As this provision affects the conclusion of trea-
ties it looms large in the eyes of foreigners and k may